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THE SIBYLS IN SCOTLAND: LIVILANDS. 
(See 3" S. x. 467; xi. 144.) 

Ar the first reference the late Mr. J. Matp- 
MENT contributed an account of pictures of 
the Sibyls, then discovered in the house of 
Western Livilands, Stirling. At that time 
the pictures —— y covered, and Mr. 
MAIDMENT supposed they were ten in number. 
They have now been taken out of their con- 
cealment, and it is found that they are six in 
number, each painted on a separate panel of 
wood. Each Sibyl holds her a book 
with her message in verse printed below in a 
semi-Gothic lettering, and the name of each 
is painted alongside. These are as follows:— 

Sib. Persica. 
The Mother of th’ eternal Father and Sonne 
ae de hathe His Birth Saluation 
Shall bring the World and life, yet farre from pride 
Though King of all. He on an Asse did ride 
Into Hierosalem, where with wrongful wrath 
Condemn’d by wicked. He shall suffer death. 
Sib. Libica. 
A King of Iews shall the Redeemer be 
just gentle guiltlesse, for the guiltie, He 
Shall suffer much : the Scribes with scornefull brow 
Shall him forbid his father to avow 
Within their Synagogue yet shall he preach 
The Way of peace and it the people teach. 


Sib. Delphica, 
After long years due revolution past, 
God, of a Virgin borne, to man dis-Grac’t 
Shall make the Hope of Sinnes Remission shine 
And, though Almighty (and his throne devine 
Haue bin for Ay in Heauen) yet, His to saue 
From Death, will He both suffer Death & Graue. 
Sib. Cumaa. 
An age shall shortly bring about the Day 
When the great king of kings shall lodge in clay 
Three kings conducted by a glorious Starre 
Visit his cradle, shal from Eastward farre 
Come to adore Him and right humble sould 
To Him shal offer Incence Myrh and Gold. 
Sib. Erri...ca. 
I see the Sonne of God (com’s downe from Heaven 
Held in an Hebrew Virgins Armes; and even 
Sucking the milke of her pure mayden brests 
He, in his Man-age manifold distrests 
Shal beare for those whome His he...d r...d 
Shewing to them, a Fathers............ 


Heavens......er ordin......lte is......ar, U......at...L.. 


Of brightest...... 
With good...... R.. 


The last verse and the name of the Sibyl are 
almost obliterated. 

Mr. MAIDMENT was of opinion that these 
were the only examples of such paintings 
“in the North”; but so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, there are no examples in the 
South, as in a ‘List of Buildings having 
Mural Decorations,’ by C. E. Keyser, pub- 
lished by the Science and Art Department, 
only two places are referred to as havin 
paintings of the Sibyls, viz, Bradninc 
Church and Ugborough Church, both in 
Devonshire. But on inquiry I find that this 
is probably incorrect, and that the figures 
may not be Sibyls at all. At Ugborough 
there are twelve female figures on the screen 
bearing the emblems of the Crucifixion, and 
the Bradninch examples seem doubtful. Mr. 
MarpMENT further states that a German 
volume of extreme rarity printed in small 
quarto at Frankfurt, Mpxxx1., contains por- 
traits which exactly correspond to the 
potete at Livilands. He also refers to a 
Spanish book (which he evidently had not 
seen) containing the verses. Do any of your 
readers know of the existence of these books 
or can any one give information as to the 
source of the verses? 

It will be very remarkable if there are no 
ee of the Sibyls in England. Mr. 
‘eyser refers to the Exeter Diocesan Archi. 
Soc., Second Series, ii. 96,and the Eeclesiologist 
xxviii. (xxv. New Series) 308; but both o 
these are difficult to come at here. If any 
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reader having access to them will communi- 
cate with me I shall be glad. 

I may mention that the pictures probably 
date from about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury or from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth. T. Ross. 

65, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


CATALOGUING. 

In my last note on ‘ Book Terms’ (9* S. ii. 
521) I made an observation about the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, and began the 
following as a foot-note to explain my obser- 
vations. On finding it exceeded the original 
note in length I left it out entirely. 

It is as well to give credit, when one can, 
to rules which have produced such a biblio- 

raphic fiasco as those of the Catalogue of the 
British Museum. I do not understand how 
the librarians who have had to work them 
out kept their tempers—perhaps they did 
not. ey have had to disregard the rules 
in numerous instances before printing, but 
have retained some with which I observe Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch is unacquainted. I see by 
his Catalogue No. 138, p. 33, that he likes 
these rules. He has a copy of the 1847 Cata- 
logue, letter A (far more to my taste in the 
style of printing than the present B.M. 
Catalogue), and he says, “Prefixed are ninety- 
one admirable rules for cataloguing.” I 
should agree with him if he had written 
another not unpopular, though very naughty 
word of opposite meaning, and yet had 
concluded with the “able.” Mr. Quaritch 
appeals for orders, as his “rough lists” are 
expensive ; so I am still considering which 
of the two books he > * his rough list 
with will suit me best. No. 1 is priced at 
5,0001., No. 2 at 5,250. 

Although he admires these rules, he does 
not, as I have remarked, compile his catalogue 
in accordance with them ; for if he did, he 
would not put the B.M. Catalogue under 
British Museum. That would be far too un- 
scientific ; the proverbial schoolboy could do 
that. No; he should start something in this 
manner: The World: America, Asia, Africa, 
Europe, Great Britain and Ireland ; Acade- 
mies: London. Then under this last headin 
in alphabetical order he should put Britis 
Museum. But if the book has an author's 
name, it must be referred from that name to 
the World, &c., Academies, &c. 

He must not catalogue British Association 
in the same way. That, instead of coming 
under the sub-heading London, should be 


put (of course after going round the world) 
under Europe, Great Britain and Ireland. 


People who have the conceit of thinking they 
can find books easily in a catalogue had 
better have a try at the British Museum and 
look for such a book as “ Rome, Pagan and 
Papal. By an English resident in that city. 
London, 1846.” If you want instances of the 
perverse, the wrong-headed, the monstrous 
in cataloguing, you can find them all in the 
B.M. Catalogue, without the least difficulty— 
or at all events I can. 

Mr. Quaritch’s customers would probably 
not understand what he meant, but they 
would perhaps think what a wonderfully 
scientific man he was, and bear with it as 
readers have had to put up with the farrago 
of scientific nonsense in the Catalogue of the 
National Library for half a century. 

A librarian is an autocrat ; and so much 
the worse for students if he gets a crank. It 
is hopeless to object. You are snubbed, told 
to mind your own business, or else that you are 
not a “sensible person.” The hatred of autho- 
rities, official or self-constituted, to any out- 
side interference has lately been shown in 
the case of the Manacles lighthouse (on the 
wreck of the Mohegan), and the very same 
week in the case of the extra lifeboat at 
Yarmouth, a self-constituted society adver- 
tising against it as unnecessary, as it was not 
theirs. 

Some time ago, because I objected to dark 
churches being made darker with stained- 
glass windows, I was absurdly accused of 
objecting to stained glass. Now in order to 
protect myself against being accused of not 
appreciating the great Catalogue of the 
British Museum, let me say I think I under- 
stand its g points, the vast labour, 
erudition, and care that have been bestowed 
upon it, as much as it is possible for the 
average man to do. 

I depreciate it by criticizing it only in the 
same way as we do the ‘Hist. Eng. Dict.’ 
One day talking about this dictionary, I said 
to one of the librarians at the Bodleian I 
thought it was the greatest work ever done 
in England. At the moment we were both 
consulting the printed Catalogue of the 
British Museum. “Oh,” he said, “don’t you 
think this is a greater work?” 

I must reserve my other ninety objections 
to the B.M. Catalogue until I have a little 
more leisure ; but I should like to tell an anee- 
dote of one of the officers, for all of whom 
that I have known I have had the greatest 
respect. I think after the very mild remarks 
I have made about the defects of the Cata- 
logue I must say this. 

.° 1866 I was from time to time working 
on my bibliography of swimming, end hap- 
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pening to be talking with Mr. Thomas Watts, 
then Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum, I mentioned to him what I 
was doing. He asked me if I knew the early 
books, and without the slightest hesitation 
he at once named Digby (1587), Percy (1658), 
Thevenot (1696), and several others. This 
seemed to me a most astonishing feat of 
memory that he should know the chief old 
books on such an out-of-the-way subject out 
of the million or so under his care. 

I have in later years had a little light 
thrown on it in a curious way. In my 
‘Handbook’ I give an initialism of Mr. Watts’s, 
“P.P.C.R.,” which he promised he would some 
day interpret for me, but never did. After 
his death in 1869 I heard that his father was 
custodian of the Peerless Pool at Islington, 
and therefrom I imagine that the initials are 
those of the Peerless Pool, City Road. Hence 
his interest in swimming ; but I believe he 
would have given me the principal books in 
the same way on any other subject. 

I have another instance still more remark- 
able. While admiring the work Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray was doing I had collected a number 
of unusual words to take to him. One of 
these I had come across in a seventeenth-cen- 
tury pamphlet. Two ladies plotting, one 
says to the other, We must be discreet or “our 
husbands will smoak us,” that is, find them 
out. Dr. Murray kindly explained that it 
might take a long time to find out if this was 
in the MS. of the ‘Hist. English Diction- 
ary,’ as, although it had been alphabetically 
arranged some years previously, the subse- 
quent accumulations had not been. He 
admitted that the word was unusual, but he 
thought he had seen it before. He thereupon 
went to his bookshelves, took down ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ turned over a few leaves, 
and there presented me with the very word. 
That he should recollect this one at the end 
of the alphabet, he being engaged on the 
beginning, appeared to me to be astonishing. 

THomas. 
Clifford’s Inn. 


East Winpow at Boiton Percy: THE Kemp 
Famity. (See 9 §. ii. 522.)\—The church of 
Bolton Percy, near York, is a fine Perpen- 
dicular structure, built probably between 
1411 and 1415, and the great east window is 
of remarkable size and beauty, measuring 
twenty-three feet in height by fourteen feet 
in breadth, unbroken by a transom. In the 
lower part of it are five full-length figures of 
Scrope, Bowet, Kemp, Boothe, and Neville, 
Archbishops of York, of the size of life, in 


right hand raised in the act of benediction, 
and in the left holding a crosier. 

The central figure is that of John Kemp, 
Archbishop of York (1426-52), thence trans- 
lated to Canterbury, a see he held from 1452 
to 1454, and underneath is the coat: See of 
Canterbury, an episcopal staff surmounted by 
a pallium, impaling Kemp, Gu., three garbs 
or within a bordure engrailed arg. Under- 
neath the other figures are the arms of the 
See of York: Gu., two keys in saltire arg., 
in chief a royal crown or, as borne at the 
present day, impaling their respective coats. 

A friend has recently sent mea photograph 
of the fine window, which is far trom doing 
it justice, as all the colours have come out in 
the same hue. This must be inevitable, as 
the window is protected on the outside by a 
strong and close wire guarding, considerably 
obstructing the light, and in addition there 
is so much leadwork and so many iron 
bars in the window ; besides, the camera was 
used on rather a gloomy day. One wonders 
whether there is any way of tinting the 
photograph. On holding it against a strong 
light the figures come out far more distinctly 
which could not be the case if it was mounted 
on thick cardboard. 

Archbishop John Kemp was also Bishop of 
London from 1422 to 1426, and his nephew 
Thomas Kemp presided over the same see from 
1450 to 1489. In the upper part of the same 
fine window at Bolton Percy are life-sized 
figures of St. Peter, St. Anna, the Virgin 
Mary, St. Elizabeth, and St. John the Evan- 
gelist. The window contains some of the 
finest fifteenth-century glass in England, as 
fine as any in York Minster, or King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge. The window was 
judicioust restored some thirty years ago by 
Messrs. Warrington, of London, at the ex- 
pense of Archdeacon Creyke, the rector, as 
portions of the vestments and the faces of 
the archbishops had been destroyed. The 
impaled arms are Scrope (Az., a bend or), 
Bowet (Arg., three stags’ heads cabossed sable), 
Kemp (Gu., three garbs or), Boothe (Arg., 
three boars’ heads erected sa.), Neville (Gu., 
a saltier arg.). Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Autnor or ‘In Don Grovannt.’— 
Larousse’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Opéras’ attri- 
butes the book of the words of Mozart’s 
opera ‘Il Don Giovanni’ to the Abbé da 
Ponte. This is an error. The author was 
Lorenzo da Ponte, a Venetian, of Hebrew 
origin it is supposed, who was, it is true, as we 
learn from his memoirs, originally intended 


their gorgeous robes, all of them having the 


for the Church, though he never attained 
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that dignity, preferring the precarious career 
of a literary man. The same error occurs in 
a metrical translation in German entitled 
“Don Juan. Uebersetzung nach den Original- 
Text des Abate da Ponte von C. H. Bitter, 
1871.” It seems to have arisen from the 
circumstance that the Bishop of Céneda, 
young Da Ponte’s patron, who does not appear 
to have been related to the dramatist, Sans 
the same name. Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Historica — Probably most 
people have noticed a slight historical 

rallel between the reception by Boling- 

roke (Henry IV.) of the news of his rival’s 

death in the last scene of Shakespeare's 
‘King Richard II.’ and David’s attitude 
towards the slayer of King Saul in the first 
chapter of the second k of Samuel. 
David, however, laments the death of Saul in 
the loveliest of elegies ; while Henry acknow- 
ledges his complicity in Richard’s death :— 

They love not poison that do poison need, 

Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murderéd. 
But a more than chilling reception and no 
“good word nor princely favour” awaits the 
officious worshipper of the rising sun in 
either case. David, indeed, commands one 
of his followers to fall upon and slay the 
Amalekite :— 

“Thy blood be upon thy head: for thy mouth 
hath testified against thee, saying, I have slain the 
Lord’s anointed.” 

And though Henry bids the unhappy Sir 
Piers of Exton depart with his life, the latter 
is dismissed with no comfortable words :— 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour. 
With Cain go wander through the shades of night, 
And never show thy head by day nor light. 

Henry has ocular demonstration of Richard’s 
death, for Exton brings the coffin with him. 
David needs none; he had asked the Ama- 
lekite, on the conclusion of his story, the 
unanswerable question, “ How wast thou not 
afraid to stretch forth thine hand to destroy 
the Lord’s anointed?” And Richard, when 
Exton strikes him down, exclaims :— 

That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire 

That staggers thus my person. Exton, thy fierce 


volume it is said to be from Homer. This 
error is repeated in the handsome three. 
volume edition, 1891, which, except in form, 
is a duplicate, or nearly a duplicate, of the 
one-volume edition. The two lines are from 
Hesiod’s Ocoyovia, 27, 28. Readers who 
possess this edition may like to correct this 
error if they have not already dune so. 
JONATHAN BoucuHier. 


Prices oF soME Books 100 YEArs 
Aco.—Taking from its shelf by chance and 
‘menage through the gee of a priced cata- 
ogue of the books of the tt. Hon. Denis Daly, 
sold at Dublin, 1 May, 1792, I was so stru 
by some of the figures that I jot them down 
for the whetting of the appetite of book- 
lovers of this generation, just as they come, 
without any regard to classification, but 
merely according to priority in the volume :— 

‘Romance of Palmerin d’Oliva, 1637, 

Shakspeare’s Works. A very fine copy of the 
first folio edition, with the portrait by Droeshout, 
elegantly bound in red morocco, 1623, 30/. 148. 3d. 
my Amantis,’ Caxton, 1493, fine copy, 

19d, 

‘The k of Fame,’ made by Gefferey Chaucer. 
Emprynted by Wylliam Caxton, very fine copy, 
red morocco, 12/. 10s. 3d. (whites Rapin’s History 
with Tindal’s continuation brought 17/. 12s. 1s 


*Policronicon, Wynken de Worde, 

182. 15s. 44d, 
* Polycronycon,’ Treveris, 1525, 62. 16s. 6d. 
Froissart’s ‘Chronycles,’ by son, 1525, 


17/. 128. 7d. 
Boccaccio, ‘Il Decamerone,’ Giunta, 1527, 2/. 5s. 6d. 
(the Venetian piracy of this ed. brought 1/. 2s. 9d.}. 
The editiones principes and incunabula 
brought high prices for the time. The 1,441 
lots realized 4,152/. 4s. 114d. 
J. Error Honcxry. 


Rme to “Montu.”—Ante, p. 60, you say 
there is no known rime to “month.” Has 
‘N. & Q. never published the two rimes attri- 
buted in my time at Cambridge to Dr. 
Whewell ?— 

And there he lived in lodgings for a month, 
Raising binomials to the (n + 1)th; 
and 
Conning now and then his Grunth. 
T. Wrrson. 

Harpenden. 

(Thackeray has “‘ The fighting onety-oneth.”] 


han 
Hath = the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own | 
nd. 


A. R. Baytey. 


Error IN THE ‘Specrator.—The Greek | 
motto to No. 183 (Addison’s) in Henry 
Morley’s one-volume edition, no date, is cor- 
rectly ascribed to Hesiod, but in the trans- 
lations of the mottoes at the end of the 


OttveR CROMWELL AND CHRISTMAS. — 
Under the head of ‘New Year’s Readings’ 
in the Carlisle Patriot of 30 December, 1898, 
it is stated that 
“it was Oliver Cromwell who ordered that through- 
out the principal towns in the country Christmas 
should not be observed, ‘it being an hurtful custom.’ 
In order to make people forget Christmas, he en- 
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acted that all the markets should be held on the 
2%5th December. This was touching the people, 
especially the country folks, on their most sensitive 

int. It was hardly to be expected that they 
would quietly submit to so extraordinary a rule, 
nor did they. 

It seems extremely improbable that Crom- 
well, who was not at all of an ungenial 
nature, though liable to hypochondria, and 
who was fond of music, and even, according 
to a contemporary writer, Capt. Hodgson, 
quoted by Carlyle, “ loved an innocent jest,” 
jssued so unkind an order as the foregoing. 
Did he not, at a time during his Protectorate 
when the theatres were closed, allow Sir 
William Davenant to give dramatic represen- 
tations of some kind in a little theatre near 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields? This does not look as 
if Cromwell was deeply infected with Puri- | 
tanical verjuice. If, as an old writer quoted 
by Washington Irving says, “Old, old, good 
ola Christmas were gone. Nothing but the 
air [sec: hair ?] of his good, grey old head 
and rd left,” I think we may take it for 

nted that it was not Cromwell who gave 

im his congé, though it is possible that 
fanatical local magistrates may ate congédié, 
or attempted to congédier, the good old gentle- 
man within their own jurisdictions. Some 
folks appear to be under the impression 
that Oliver Cromwell was personally respon- 
sible for everything sour and unpleasant that 
occurred during the Commonwealth. 

May I appeal to Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, or, | 
failing the learned historian of Common- 
wealth times, to any other well-informed 
correspondent, to tell us the truth of this | 
matter? In the name of justice, let us have | 
no more stones thrown at “the king without | 
asceptre, the prince without a throne,” within | 
a few months of the tercentenary of his birth. | 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Ropley, Hampshire. 


PLace-NAMES. — Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
take an interest in the subject of place-names 
may like to add the following rather singular 
examples to their lists: Grenesty, Grene- 
waye, Wetewong, Goteres, Meresfurlong, 
Haverlondsclad, Kydesholm, Kyningholm, 
Harewardwellesike. These occur, amongst 
others of a more modern type, in a Compotus 
of Kettering for the year 1292, about to be 
published. Tees hitherto been unable to dis- 
cover in what part of the manor the lands 
were situated ; all traces of their names are 
ost. Cuas. WISE. 

Weekley, Kettering. 


Grey Strone.—The following extract from 
the charming papers ‘In Bad Company’ of 
Viadimir Korolenko may be of interest to 


folk-lorists. The hero, the son of a Russian 
district magistrate, has made friends with 
two vagabond children, Valek and Marussia. 
He wants the little girl to run a race with 
him, but she looks like a frightened bird and 
begins to cry loudly :— 

“*You see, said Valek, ‘she does not like 
playing.’ 

“He sat her on the grass, plucked some flowe 
and threw them to her; + ceased crying, an 
quietly sorted the plants, said some words, turning 
to the golden buttercups, and put the bluebells to 
her lips. I calmed myself, and threw myself beside 
Valek, near the little girl. 

“** Why is she so——?’ I asked at length, indicat- 
ing Marussia with my eyes. 

**Unhappy ?’ Valek answered, with a question, 
and then said, in the tone of a man perfectly con- 
vinced, ‘That, you see, comes from the grey stone.’ 

*** Ye—es,’ repeated the little girl, as a feeble 
echo, ‘ it comes from the grey stone. 

*** From what grey stone ?’ I inquired, not under- 
standing. 

“*The grey stone has sucked life out of her,’ 
explained Valek thereupon, gazing on the sky as 

‘So says Tiburtsi...... iburtsi knows 
well. 

“**Ve—es,’ repeated the little girl, in a faint echo, 
*Tiburtsi knows everything.’” 

The italics are mine. Tiburtsi, a leading 
member of the “ company,” had been 
sent in his youth as attendant on a young 
nobleman at a Jesuit school, and had there 
absorbed the learning intended for his youth- 
ful master. He was wont to harangue his 
fellow-outlaws as patres conscripti, and be- 
wilder them with lengthy extracts from 
Cicero and Xenophon. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


THe DaTE OF SHAKSPEARE’S ‘JULIUS C#SAR.’ 
—The date of the production of ‘Julius Cesar’ 
can be fixed within narrow limits. Meres, 
in his ‘Wit’s Treasury’ (entered on the 
Stationers’ Registers, 7 Sept., 1598), does 
not mention it. On the other hand, a very 
definite allusion to the play (first pointed 
out by Halliwell-Phillipps) occurs in John 
Weever’s “The Mirror of Martyrs, Or The 
life and death of that thrice valiant Capi- 
taine, and most godly Martyre Sir Iohn Old 
castle Knight Lord Cobham. Printed by 
V. 8S. for William Wood. 1601.” On sig. A3 
verso is the following passage :— 

The many-headed multitude were drawne 

By Brutus speach, that Cesar was ambitious, 

When eloquent Mark Antonie had showne 

His vertues, who but Brutus then was vicious ? 

Mans memorie, with new, forgets the old, 
One tale is good, vntill another’s told. 

The work is not entered on the Registers 
of the Stationers’ Company, so it is impossible 
to say whether it appeared early or late in 
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1601. But in the dedication to William Covell 
an important passage, overlooked by editors, 
fixes the date of composition :— 

“This Poem (Right Wor:) which I present to 
your learned view, some two yeares agoe was made 
fit for the Print; that so long keeping the corner 
of my studie, wherein I vse to put waste paper: 
This first trew Oldcastle, thought himselfe iniurde, 
because he might not bee suffered to sustaine the 
second Martyrdome of the Presse.” 

“This first trew Oldcastle” alludes to the 
stage caricatures. Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry IV.,’ 

art L, is entered on the Stationers’ Re- 
gisters, 25 Feb., 1598 ; Part IL, 23 Aug., 1600. 
The evidence that the Falstaff part was 
originally Oldcastle is convincing. Two 

lays on ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ written by 

rayton, Munday, Hathway, and Wilson, 
and acted in October, 1599, are registered on 
11 Aug., 1600. The first, which has survived, 
is written to vindicate Oldcastle, and the pro- 
logue to it is an attack on Shakespeare. With | 
the tone of this play Weever would be in com- 


of 23 1898, some of your 
readers and may perhaps induce the vicars 
of other parishes to imitate the example of 
the vicar of Stewkley :— 


* Age has had such a disastrous effect on some of 
the ancient parish registers that lovers of the his. 
tory of bygone days must rejoice at the efforts which 
are being made in many quarters and in many ways 
to preserve these interesting documents. The re. 

isters of the parish of Stewkley, from 1545 to 16%, 

ave recently been ‘ repaired’ and bound in vellum 
by the binder employed by Her Majesty’s Public 
Record Office. When the Rev. R. Bruce Dickson 
became vicar of the parish, in 1890, the old registers 
were a mass of loose sheets, becoming more and 
more illegible from damp and decay. A young 
friend, while on a visit at the vicarage, carefully 
arranged them in order. Later on Mr. Charles 
Putnam, of Boston, U.S.A., called and asked to see 
‘the records of the parish,’ stating that the records 
in America bore witness that some of his ancestors 
had left Aston Abbotts not later than 1640, and 
that the family had enjoyed property in Stewkley 
as well as in that place, ol that Nicholas, the 
father of the emigrant, John Putnam, had lived 
some time in Stewkley. After a diligent search the 


plete sympathy, and the point of his remark 
in the dedication to ‘The Mirror of Martyrs’ | 
therefore is: “My poem was written in 1599, | 
and as a sketch of the real Oldcastle precedes 
the play.” It follows that ‘Julius Cvesar’ was | 
written and acted in 1599. 

Some confirmation of this may be gained 
from the unhistorical “ Et tu, Brute!” which | 
Shakespeare borrowed from ‘The True Traged 
of Richard, Duke of York,’ 1595. The words | 
occur, in a mocking context, in Jonson’s | 
‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ acted in 
1599. In Act V. se. iv. Sir Puntarvolo| 
beats Carlo Buffone, calls for candle and 
sealing-wax, and seals up his lips ; Macilente, 
Carlo’s supposed friend, instead of helping 
him, holds the candle for Puntarvolo. Carlo’s 
last words before his mouth is closed are 
“ Et tu, Brute !” addressed to Macilente. The 
jest would have great point if ‘ Julius Cesar’ 

1ad immediately preceded, or was then on the 

stage. Jonson, who knew his Suetonius, 
would be aware that what the dying Cesar 
said was something different, and he may have 
been girding at the error. 

A less certain reference to ‘ Julius Cesar’ 
may be found in the same play (Act III. se. i.) 
where Clove, whotalks fustian, begins as h, 
“Then coming to the pretty animal, as Reason 
long since is fled to animals, you 
The blank-verse line may be an echo of 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason— 
misquoted at a time when the play was not 
accessible in print. Percy Srmpson. 


Paris Recisters: PutNaM Famity.—The 


following extract from the North Bucks Herald 


baptisms of Richard Putnam in 1590, and of William 
Putnam in 1592, were found. These were descended 
from William Puttenham, of Puttenham, near 
Tring, Herts, and of Penn, Bucks, who lived in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, and belonged 
to a family of considerable importance, which was 
connected with the Hampdens, Warbletons, Pigotts, 
and other old Buckinghamshire families. Though 
the family has almost died out in England, it has 
increased and multiplied in America, and is now 
one of the most numerous and best-known families 
ere. In many professions and callings it has had 
many celebrated sons; one of these is Mr. 
Putnam, of Salem, Mass., U.S., the well-known 
compiler of genealogical records. On hearing about 
the entries in the Stewkley register, he applied to 
the vicar for a copy of the whole of the old registers. 
As these could only be read and copied by an ex- 
pert, the vicar, on the recommendation of the 
ord Office, obtained the services of Mr. A. F. 
Heintz, of Clifford’s Inn. As the expense of repair- 
ing, binding, and copying the register was between 
102. and 20/., Mr. Putnam undertook to furnish some 
winted copies, the sale of which should help to de- 
ray the cost. Thus an ancient register of an im- 
— and widely known parish has been preserved 
or future generations.” 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“ ARE WE BETTER?” (Rom. 11. 9.)—This is 
a rather remarkable instance in which the 
American Committee have preferred the old 
translation of the Authorized Version to that 
adopted by our Revisers, “ Are we in worse 
case than they?” The latter rendering, in 
fact, takes the rpoexoue0a as passive, whereas 
both Alford and Wordsworth take it as 
middle, “Have we [the Jews] any preference?” 
or, “Are we in a better position [than the 


Gentiles]?” which is far more in accordance 
with the scope of the argument than the 
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other. The Greek word occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament nor in the Septuagint. 
The Rheims version translates “Do we excel 
them?” and it would certainly seem that the 
Revisers were ill advised in not leaving the 
text of the Authorized Version as it stood, 
which is the same as that of Tyndale. There 
js no question here of Greek reading. 

W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


A Curistmas Carot.—Can any one men- 
tion analogous poems to the following? 
It occurs in a fifteenth-century hand in the 
margin of a Royal MS. (7 A. VIIT.), and so far 
as Finew is unprinted :— 
barn pat is kyng born | to saue vs 

with Juwes pat where forlorn? 
child pat isborekyng myld | and shal 
in iugement be fers and wyld? 
god and man | pat al hys reward wel 
can | in hys heuenly kyngdan ? 
Gret hope with pitee mornyng: whi est and pis was 
or nede. 
Certayn fayth hot and cler shynyng: qui na‘us est 
and pis was to spede. 
Worpy reuerence seruyce and worshypyng: Rez 
and pis was for mede. 
The last half is similar in form to some Latin 
verses appended to the sermons contained in 
the (fourteenth-century) body of the MS., the 
texts of the sermons being similarly amplified 
or moralized on. J. P. Grison. 
British Museum. 


Where ys pat 


Atkinson = D’Arson.—I am anxious to 
find out the register of the marriage of 
Samuel Atkinson, gent., and Mary D’Arbon. 
She came from eknend, Surrey. Can any 
one help me ? E. A. 8. 

Windermere Bank, Bowness. 


Joun CaLcot was elected from Westminster 
School to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1592. I should be greatly obliged by any 
particulars concerning him. F. R. B. 


Cartes Younc Mrs. Youne, from 
Norwich, England, and from the Boston 
Theatre, appeared at New York early in 
1806 as Octavian and Agnes in ‘The Moun- 
taineers,’ and played a few parts. Could 

have been Charles Mayne Young 
and his wife? Mrs. Young—Miss Grimani 
of the Haymarket—who died at Manchester 


in July, 1806, most probably played Agnes 


during her engagements at Bath, the Hay- 
market, and Liverpool. Charles Mayne Young 
was certainly seen in London as Octavian. 
The Charles Young in America was also seen 
as Romeo, Charles Surface, &c. Known dates 
would just permit of C. M. Young and his 
wife being in America at the time stated. 
His visit is unmentioned by his son and 
biographer, who, however, knows little of 
Young's theatrical career. No reference to 
it is found in any theatrical work to which 
I have access. Could there have been in 
1805-6 two Charles Youngs, actors in England, 
playing the same line of parts, both married 
to young and pretty actresses ? URBAN. 


Rocer WiLiiAMs.—Can any of your readers 
give me the name and publisher of the best 
and latest account of the life of Mr. Roger 
Williams, of Providence in New England ? 

Joun WILLCocK. 

Lerwick. 


Str ALEXANDER IRuIN, oF Drum.—In an 
old controversial pamphlet I have come across 
thefollowing: “The irrational proo-ceedings ot 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen, against Sir Alex- 
ander Iruin (Irvine ?) of Drum, together with 
his just appeal from their tyrannical juris- 
diction to Col. Overton, the then only com- 
petent judge that was there.” The date of 
the pamphlet is 1652. Can any of your readers 
furnish me with information that explains the 
above allusion ? Joun WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


“ Furtysirs.”—On Don-side in Aberdeen- 
shire “ Furlybirs” is a well-known name for 
the knave of trumps. A player will often be 
heard to say, “ Furlybirs is latchin,” when the 
knave of trumps is slow in coming out. Is 
the word used elsewhere than on Don-side ? 

A. L. MaYHEw. 

Oxford. 


“ Junames.”—In Coles’s ‘ Latin Dictionary’ 
(1679) I find the following : “ Junames, solum 
em semine hoc anno quo proximo con- 
situm.” Cp. Kersey (1715): “./wnames, land 
sown with the same Grain it was sown 
with the foregoing year.” Where did Coles 
find the word junames ? os etymology ? 
A. L. MaynHew. 
Oxford. 


Watton.—Can any one tell me the mean 
ing of this place-name? There are over 


fifty Waltons in England. Domesday records 
twenty-three Waletones, fourteen Waltones, 
nine Waltunes or Waltuns, thirteen Wale- 
cotes, three Wales, seven Walesbi, and one 
Walestun.. The Anglo-Saxon forms of the 
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name (very few) are Wealtin, Waltiine, and 
Waltin. iF ealh means a stranger, a foreigner, 
and some of its declensions are walh, walsch, 
wale, wales, all of which were Anglo-Saxon 
personal names, and also prefixes to com- 
pound names. Anglo-Saxon weall (of which 
wall and wal are forms) means a wall, ram- 
part, or bank of earth or stone. Must we 
read Walton as “the town of the stranger,” 
“the town of Wale,” or “the walled (en- 
closed) town”? W. H. Durenan. 
Walsall. 


‘rrtores Cortox.’—In the will of Thomas 
Francke, who was my predecessor as vicar of 
Claines, dated a.p. 1598, I find the legacy to 
his friend Humphrey Cratford of “one book 
called flores Cortox.” The last word is in- 
distinct, and I may possibly have read it 
wrongly. I shall be thankful to any of your 
readers who can tell me if they know of such 
a book and what is its subject. 

Atrrep 8. Porter, F.S.A. 


Hoturne Day.—Why is 5 January so 
called? I find it in the ‘Purse Almanack’ 
for 1898 (London, H. W. Crane & Co., 63, 
Goswell Road). The entry is wanting in the 
same almanac for 1899; but perhaps that 
may be because the last quarter of the moon 
at 3.22 a.m. needed a line of record. 

St. 


Cot. Starck.—Who was Col. Starck, who 
commanded at the attack on Guadaloupe ? 
Emma E iz. Tuoyts. 


Book or Verses.—Can any one give me 
the name of a little book of Cambridge 
verses, published ten or twelve years ago, con- 
taining, among other things, some parodies 
by A. C. Hilton, originally written, think 
for a university magazine called The Light 
Green ? F. M. D. 


“Kyton.”— Can any correspondent en- 
lighten me about the origin of the white 
china dogs called “kylon”? I have been told 
that some were found amongst the débris of 
the round towers in Ireland. J. D. 


Sr. Crookep Laneg.--At what 
date was the church of St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane, E.C., demolished, and where were the 
bodies reinterred ? HALIFAX. 


THomAS SHAKSPEARE.—I have found in 
the register of marriages of the parish of 
Mere the following entry, which should be 
recorded: “a.p. 1625. Shakspeare 
and Jane Toupe y° ij of Maie.” Can this be 
a member of the Warwickshire family? No 
other entry of the name occurs. The family 


of Topp was resident in the neighbourhood, 
and I find the name spelt in various ways, viz, 
Top, Topp, and Toupe. Tuxos. H. Baker, 


“CAMBUSCAN BOLD.”—In a pamphlet by 
the late William Morris, entitled ‘Concern 
Westminster Abbey,’ issued by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, is the 
following passage :— 

* Rewrite the lost trilogies of A®schylus, put a 
beginning and an end to the fight at Finsbury, 
finish the Squire’s Tale for Chaucer, even if you 
cannot 

Bring back him who left untold 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
and if you can succeed in that, you may then 
‘restore’ Westminster Abbey.” 
What was the fight at Finsbury, and who was 
Cambuscan bold ? Joun Hesse, 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 
{At Sarray in the land of Tartarye, 

Ther dwelt a king, that werreyed Russye, 

Thurgh which ther deyde many a doughty man. 

This noble king was cleped Cambinskan. 

These lines are the beginning of ‘ The Squieres Tale’ 
of Chaucer, into which Algarsyf, Cambalo, and 
Canacee are also introduced. See Chaucer, ed. 
Skeat, vol. iv. pp. 461 e¢ seg. For further informa- 
tion _— Prof. Skeat’s notes, vol. v. pp. 370 
et seq. 


Monry.—What was the disadvan. 
tage of silver money in Elizabethan times !— 


“I hope he had so much grace before he died to 
turn his white money into go d,a great ease to his 
executor.”—Middleton’s ‘ Phoenix,’ I. vi. 


“She’s coming, sir, behind, will take white 
money.” — Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Philaster, 


. ii. 
MCL 
New York. 


Rev. Witt1aM More, M.A.—He was rector 


»| of St. Thomas the Martyr, in the Cliffe, at 


Lewes, in Sussex, until in 1595 he exchanged 
with Robert Brinkloe to Preston-next-Wing- 
ham, 1595-1608. He was also a minor canon 
of Rochester. On 11 May, 1608, he exchanged 
to St. Laurence Pountney, London, with 
William Symonds. Any further information 
as to these three clerics would be very accept- 
able. Artuur Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


“CHaL”: “Romany Cuar.”—How many 
meanings are there to the word chal in the 
Romany language? Would a correct render- 
ing of Romany chal be Romany or gipsy lass! 


Will some one learned in the English eipsy 
dialect kindly inform me? 8. J. A. F. 


‘Tue Turee Serceants.’—I believe that 
a military narrative was published some 
thirty years ago under the above title. 

t it covered a period from about 
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1828 to 1857. I am anxious to discover the 
correct title of the work, the names of 
author and publisher, and the date of pub- 
lication. GUALTERULUS. 


Scor ABroap.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where the proverb “Scotus est, 
iper in naso,” is to be found, and also what 
is the exact wording of it? The proverb is 
supposed to describe the readiness of “ the 
Scot abroad ” to resent any slight or suspected 
slight on himself or his country. I think I 
have come across it in one of Scott’s novels, 
but cannot find the passage. 

WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


SPELLING oF SuURNAMES.—Is there any rule 
as to which is the correct spelling of sur- 
names such as Marshall, Thurnall, &c.? I 
have sometimes seen them spelt Marshal, 
Thurnal, and have an idea that the doubling 
of the final 7 is _a comparatively modern 
innovation, though it is seldom the one 7 
spelling is met with now. W. B. H. 


Mr. SAINTHILL AND HIS Basque 
—Dr. R. Garnet, of the British Museum, sent 
me on 7 January the following query, which 
I venture to submit to the readers of 
‘'N. & 

“Did you ever hear of a Mr. Sainthill, who lived 

about 1660, and may have been the first Englishman 
to study Basque philologi-ally? There is a letter 
from him in the Sloane MSS. in the British Museum, 
by which it would seem that he had compiled a 
Basque grammar, which apparently has not been 
published.” 
I should be glad to learn any details about 
the life of this Mr. Sainthill, more especially 
such as would show that he visited nar 
land (Heuskal-herria), or what Basque books 
he used. Has his grammar survived any- 
where ? PALAMEDES. 


Isaac Jounson.—I should be greatly obliged 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who would give 
me information relative to the place of 
birth and parentage of Isaac Johnson, an 
eminent Suffolk antiquarian artist. He was 
born about 1753 and died at Aldborough in 
1835, after fifty years’ residence and practice 
as aland surveyor at Woodbridge. His works 
were at one time eagerly sought after by 
such eminent antiquaries as Nichols, Gough, 
and Jermyn, who prized them for their 
Percy C. RusHen. 

12, Fentiman Road, S.W. 


was elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, 


in 1590. Any information relating to him | Mary Howard told her father of the quarrel 


which correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ can - 
me will be useful. G. F. R. B. 


AuTHORS oF QuoTaTIONs WANTED.— 
The gin within the juniper 
to make him merry. 
C. B. Mount. 
Hark! Hark! Hark! 
*Tis a message of mercy free. 
E. W. D. 
Like Libya with all its lions up. 
Who is the author of the verse added to the 
National Anthem at the Queen’s Jubilee ?— 
Lord, let war’s tempest cease, 
Fold the whole world in peace 
Under Thy wing, &c. 
JOHANNA Buse. 


Beplics. 


PRIME MINISTER. 
(8 S. x. 357, 438; xi. 69, 151,510; xii. 55, 431; 
9 §. ii. 99 ; iii. 15, 52.) 

Mr. GeorGe MARSHALL’s extract from Mr. 
John Morley’s ‘ Walpole,’ at the last reference, 
to show that the form “ Prime Minister” was 
much older than the synonym “ Premier,” had 
already been given by me (8 §. xi. 69) in an 
examination of the evidence bearing upon 
the history of the term; and Mr. Morley, I 
may note, expressed himself personally as 
much interested in the fresh light then 
thrown on the subject. Every additional 
investigation confirms the opinion that, while 
both “ Prime Minister” and “ Premier Minis- 
ter” were earliest applied to Harley, and 
were expressly drawn from French usage, 
“Prime Minister” was first generally given 
as an official title to Walpole and “ Premier ” 
to the younger Pitt. I[t is of special interest 
in this connexion to note that Sir John Van- 
brugh, architect and dramatist, whose use of 
“First Minister” in comedies of 1697 and 
1705 I have mentioned (ante, p. 15), wrote 
on 26 Nov., 1723, to Lord Carlisle, upon the 
death of the French Regent :— 

“The Duke of Bourbon was designed by the late 
Duke of Orleans to be prime minister in his room 
very soon, the fatigue being too much for him; so 
he was immediately declared upon this account.”— 
‘Historical MSS. Commission Fifteenth Report,’ 
Appendix, pt. vi. p. 46. 

But on 30 Dec., 1727, Lady E. Lechmere wrote 
to the same peer from “'Twitneham ” that 
*‘our Premier, who is now hunting a hind in the 
neighbourhood, is in as t favour with the King 
as with the Queen, and in all appearance will con- 
tinue so.”—Ibid., p. 5 


While almost exactly two years later Lady 
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between Lord Townshend and Sir Robert 
Walpole, with the comment :— 


“John Malcoat’s place in my opinion is a much 


beppier situation in life than a first Minister’s. 
p. 62. 


We thus have it established that, although 
the usage of any such special term was 
tentative and varying, “Premier” was ap- 
plied to Walpole, and as early as 1727; but it 
took far longer than “Prime Minister” to 
come into common use. Before, however, 
Burns had spoken of Pitt as “yon Premier 
Youth,” George Selwyn had written, on 


25 November, 1775, to another Lord Carlisle | 4 


than the one previously mentioned, a note 
saying :— 

“There is certainly no immediate prospect of a 
change at home......I think that there is more reason 
to apprehend a disunion at home from the Premier 
and the new Secretary [Lord North and Viscount 
Weymouth] than from any other circumstances 
whatsoever.” —Jhid., p. 749. 


And on 13 March, 1782, Selwyn further wrote 
to the peer during the keen political crisis 
which ended in the fall of Lord North :— 


“Young Pitt will not be subordinate ; he is not 

so in his own society. He is at the head of a dozen 
young people, and it is a corps separate from that of 
Charles’s [Fox]; so there is eather premier at the 
starting post, who, as yet, has never been shaved.” — 
Thid., p. 593. 
This forecast was remarkably fulfilled ; but 
what is even more interesting is that its 
fulfilment ultimately secured a definition of 
the position of Prime Minister, assented to by 
two of the leading statesmen of the day, and 
worthy of being placed upon special record. 
After the bitter dispute between Pitt as 
Premier and Lord Fitzwilliam as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, there was drawn up in 
March, 1795, an “explanation settled between 
Mr. Grattan and Mr. Burke, coming from 
Lord F{itzwilliam] and the Chancellor ” (Lord 
Loughborough); and this document thus 
commenced :— 

“They stated that Lord F.’s view was: ‘To 
support in Ireland the English Government, con- 
sidering Mr. Pitt as the Prime Minister, without 
whom no material measure as to things or persons is 
to be concerted or done—not setting up a Govern- 
ment of Departments, but that each department 
acting under him should meet with its due and 
honourable support from him.” —Jbid., p. 722. 


This definition of the supreme position of 
what Lord Carlisle, with the memorandum 
then in his possession, described as “the 


King’s Prime Minister” (iid., p. 725), is of | 


constitutional value ; and its spirit has cer- 


Tue (1) at Sircnester (9 §, if, 
101, 158, 277, 429; iii. 11).—In_his first com. 
munication on this question Mr. BapDDELEy 
considers that “the most natural conclusion” 
as to the use of the little building at Silchester 
is “that it was simply the Court of Justice.” 
I have pointed out in reply that the Courts of 
Justice already existed in the great basilica 
hard by, with its apsidal tribunes at either 
end, and probably in the adjoining apsidal 
chambers in the forum. I have also asked 
Mr. BappeE.ey to cite an example of a court 
of justice on as small a scale as the building 
euler notice ; but this he admits he cannot 


0. 

Mr. BappELEY now comes to a different 
conclusion from the former “most natural” 
one as to the use of the building at Calleva, 
and says, “It may have been a sort of ‘secre- 
tarium senatus,’ a municipal residence of some 
kind, a little guild-hall, a ‘schola,’ or a mili- 
tary tribunal, or possibly a pagan temple 
dedicated to some popular deity.” 

This choice of buildings is such a wide 
departure from “the Court of Justice” that I 
must ask Mr. BApDELEY to be so good as to 
refer me to any plan of a residence or of a 

gan temple similar to that of the Silchester 
building, and on the same small scale. 

Mr. BappeLEy says, “There were many 
temples in Calleva.” [ know of but three. 
He also speaks of the city having had “a 
large pagan population.” This is begging 
the question. So far as our excavations have 
— they have not yielded traces of a 
arge population, whether pagan or Christian. 

We have as yet found only one building 
which we think is a church, but it is possible 
that the circular temple in Insula VII. may 
a been converted into a church. Who can 
te 

Concerning the building under discussion, 
it may be well to recall its size and plan. It 
stood east and west, and consisted of a nave 
with western apse 29} feet long and 10 feet 
wide, north and south aisles only 5 feet wide, 
terminating westwards in somewhat wider 
quasi-transepts, and an external narthex or 
porch, 24} feet long and 6} feet deep, covering 
the east end. 

Mr. BappELEY now admits “it is not that 


it fails to conform to the ground plan of a 


church of the fourth or fifth century,” but he 


— proceeds to beg the question, on the 
plea that the church plan and that of “a 
pagan basilica-formed building” are often 
undistinguishable. Here, again, I fear I must 
ask him to enlighten me by citing plans for 


tainly been accepted by most Premiers since | comparison. 


Pitt. 


RED Ropsins. 


As to the search for Christian emblems 
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Mr. BappEtey may be interested to know that 
not only was the whole of the superincumbent 
earth carefully removed from the entire sur- 
face of the church and its surroundings, on 
the chance of finding such, but the catchpit 
of the labrum and the well to the west of 
the building were cleared out with the same 
object. The absence, however, of such em- 
blems and of architectural remains is not 
surprising, owing to the extensive and some- 
times complete clearance of building material 
which is dkavasteriatle of the place. 

With regard to the possible occurrence of 
bricks stamped with crosses or anchors, does 
Mr. BappELEY wish us to believe that the 
Roman brickmakers supplied a_ specially 
stamped article for the erection of sacred 
buildings; and does he think that Christian 
emblems used in the decoration of a church 
were so numerous as to be easily findable ? 

Did Mr. BappELEY realize the smallness of 
the building, I doubt if he would bid me look 
for a crypt. W. H. Sr. Jonn Hope. 


Peter (9 §. ii. 346).—I ques- 
tion whether Webster’s definition of this 
mysterious word as “a poor, silly, and unfor- 
tunate fellow” covers the whole ground. At 
least, such are not the exclusive usages to 
which it is put in Jewish households. A man 
may possess more than ordinary ability, have 
talents beyond the common run, yet, in spite 
of these, be a “Schleméel” in the eyes of 
all his intimates. In fact, this is a common 
expression in daily use: “Isaac or Jacob 
is a very clever fellow, no doubt, but he 
is a great Schleméel.” Whenever a Jew is 
more or less of an eccentric character — 
perhaps bashful in company, or not a ladies’ 
man, or something of a bookworm or a recluse 
—his friends vote him a “Schleméel.” It 
is mostly assigned to men who want tact 
and the art of savoir-faire—rattling good 
fellows, albeit incapable of bringing any 
enterprise, whether of commerce or of 
gallantry, to a successful issue. In short, any 
man of parts who disappoints his friends’ 
perme and his own is roundly dubbed, 
ha jestingly, half contemptuously, a “ Schle- 
méel.” 

I can only timidly submit a fantastic 
explanation of the genesis of “Schleméel.” 
To an orthodox Jew of the old school any 
question involving doubt of the existence 
of God would be repulsive ; the questioner 


a déclassé. Sywnby when expanded becomes 


28 MD Suvi, “one who inquires about the 
nature of God” in a carping spirit, and in 
a community of Deists worthy of hatred and 


contempt. Time would, of course, give a 

broader significance to the special usage I 

have ventured to suggest, and fikewise soften 

its original asperity. M. L. Breszar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Eatina or Seats (9 §. i. 305 ; ii. 313, 397, 
533).—W. B. H., writing of the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ quotes as follows :— 

“This part of Falstaff is said to have been written 
originally under the name of Oldcastle ; some of 
that family then remaining, the queen was pleased 
to commend him (Shakespear) to alter it; upon 
which he v.ade use of Falstaff.” 

There is not a scrap of evidence to support 
this idle tale of N. Rowe, published in 1709. 
On thecontrary, the following facts sufficiently 
reveal its utter improbability. In 1598 ap- 
peared (without author’s name) the first part 
of ‘Henry [V.’ at a time when that grand old 
Puritan Sir John Oldcastle was unpopular 
with the gilded butterflies of Elizabeth’s 
Court, who professed in the character of 
Falstaff to recognize a satire on Oldcastle. 
In the second edition (published with Shake- 
speare’s name), in the preface, he corrects 
this libellous report in these words: “ Old- 
castle died a martyr, and this is not the man.” 
Not till 1602 appeared the comedy, and 
Elizabeth died 24 March, 1603. Is it con- 
ceivable that Shakespeare, having gone out 
of his way to correct a false report in 1598, 
would, four years afterwards, have eaten his 
own words, and published in ridicule the 
name of a man he regarded as a hero and 
martyr? J. H. Mrrcnrner, F.R.A.S. 


Lost RecisteEr (9 8. ii. 529).—T wo portions 
of thechurch registers of Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
have been missing for many years. By the 
‘Parish Register Abstract,’ 1831, the then 
existing registers commenced with marriages 
in 1691 (in lieu of 1538) and ended in 1782. 
The baptisms and burials dated from 1691 
and terminated in 1786, after which time no 
register could be found. By this official 
report it would appear that the registers for 
nearly two hundred years are missing, out of 
two hundred and ninety-three. 

EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The book had been lost at some unspecified 
time before the Parliamentary Return of 
1830-3. O. W. Tancock. 

Little Waltham. 


Some ARTHURIAN Puzzies (9 ii. 226, 
293).—The word written by myself (from 
memory) in this query “ se ” should, 
I find from subsequent reference to the ‘ My- 
frian Archeology,’ have been written “Gwen- 
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hwyfar.” The triad as given by that invalu- 
able historical collection is as follows :— 

“Tair Gwragedd Arthur, sef oeddent, ei Dair 
Prif Riain, nid amgen Gwenhwyfar ferch Gwythyr 
fab Greidiaw]; a Gwenhwyfar ferch Gawrwyd Ceint ; 
a Gwenhwyfar ferch Ogyfran Gawr.”—Triad 109 of 
*Trioedd Ynys Prydain’ (p. 410). 

I may venture (subject to correction from 
your learned Welsh readers) to translate this 
triad as follows :— 

“Arthur had to wife (in succession) these three 

ladies, and none other; that is to say, the Empress 
or Supreme Queen (Gwenhwyfar) daughter of Gwy- 
thyr fab Greidiawl ; the Empress or Supreme Queen 
(Gwenhwyfar) daughter of Gawrwyd Ceint (gwent); 
and the Empress or Supreme Queen (Gwenhwyfar) 
daughter of Ogyfran the Great. 
It will be noticed that I have in each case 
translated the word “Gwenhwyfar” as “ Em- 
press or Supreme Queen.” My reasons for 
doing so are :— 

1. Arthur was Emperor or Supreme King 
of the British confederation of sovereign 
states; and it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the wife of the Emperor would not have 
a distinctive title or would have the same 
title as the wife of a petty provincial king. 

2. The first syllable, “Gwen,” is, I take it, 
from the Greek yvvj or the Sanskrit jana, 
from which also come the High German and 
Gothic Quena, Queins, Quens, (uon, Quen. The 
second syllable, “hwyfar,” 1 might (subject to 
the correction of your Welsh readers) write in 
English “hooffer,” the w in Welsh being a 
vowel and having the power of 00 in “soon,” 
the y in some words being pronounced like 7 
in “third,” in others like o in “honey,” and 
again in others as the « in “mud,” “must.” 
“Hwyfar” would, I think, come from the 
same root and derivation as our English 
“upper,” the German ober and Adder, and, I 
would submit, in the triad is used in a similar 
manner to the word Beher in Beherrscherin, 
which (from beherrschen, “to rule”) is a Ger- 
man word for “Empress,” Xazserin, the 
feminine form of Aaiser or Cesar, being also 
used in that meaning, although improperly, 
for it really means the female Cesar, and is 
not, I think, properly a term of honour, for I 
am sure that no one who has an intimate 
knowledge of the old Cesars would be over- 
anxious to be called by their name. 

One of these three empresses or “gwen- 
hwyfars” was buried with Arthur in the 
most sacred place of Britain—the churchyard 
of Glastonbury Abbey. From this grave her 
remains, with those of Arthur, were in medi- 
seval times removed to a magnificent shrine 
in the principal church (that of St. Mary) in 
Glastonbury Abbey. ere they remained 
undistur until the time of the so-called 


‘Reformation. But where are these relics now? 


Possibly some of the readers of ‘N. & ¥ may 
be able to answer this query. I can hardly 
think that King Henry VIII., whatever his 
feeling may have been towards what I, Pro- 
testant as I am, may be excused for regard- 
ing as the truly precious relics of our saints 
and martyrs, could have wished the remains 
of Arthur and of one of his empresses to have 
been treated with neglect or disrespect. 

King Henry VIII. was a Tudor, and proud 
of his British ancestry. The Order of the 
Garter, of which he was the head, was based 
upon the Institutions of the Round Table of 
Arthur. The Honourable Artillery Company 
had a similar origin. We know also (from 
the Rolls series) that a parchment roll con- 
taining what purported to be a copy of the 
inscription upon the coffin of Arthur was 

roduced in King Henry VIII.’s time, by 

‘ing Henry’s order, to the ambassador of the 
Emperor Charles V., who, referring to the 
imperial titles of Arthur therein contained, 
which included Russia and Dacia, mockingly 
said: “I wonder ‘Asie Imperator’ was not 
added ”—a somewhat prophetic jest when we 
consider that Arthur’s successor on the throne 
of Britain, her present Majesty, now happily 
reigning, bears the proud title of Empress 
of India, whilst her granddaughter is Em- 
ress of Russia and her grandson German 
imperor. 

It is known that some of the relics even of 
our greater saints and martyrs were saved 
from the spoiler’s hand by the loving and 
courageous care of their monastic guardians. 
The relics of our proto-martyr, St. Alban, 
were thus removed, in time, to Rome, and 
thence to their present in the 
stately tomb of the martyr at Cologne. 

SHACKLETON HALLETT. 

23, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Mr. Hattert should examine the account 
of Arthur, King of Britain, in Enderbie’s 
‘Cambria Triumphans’ (Lond., 1661, rep. 1810). 
Of Lucius he says: “Also he overcame the 
Romans in the country about Paris, with 
their captain Lucius,” &c. The dates given 
seem to be authentic, and it was evidently 
the intention of the author to ignore the 
mythical accounts related of King Arthur, 
and only give information from (what he 
considers) reliable writers. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


As a strong believer in the historical exist- 
ence of Arthur, Pendragon or Over-king of 
Britain, I am glad to find Mr. HALuett sup- 


| porting my views. I think, however, that he 
| will find it very difficult to identify the Lucius 
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Tiberius of Geoffrey of Monmouth except with 
the “Mrs. Harris” of another writer. The 
date of his death (circa 540) is too late for 
Clovis and too early for Clothaire L., neither 
of whom died in battle. The fifteen kings 
who followed in his train had certainly no 
existence except in the imagination of Geof- 
frey, and their leader may, with great pro- 
bability, be traced to the same source. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


ALFREY MICKEFER (9"'S. ii. 249, 318).—Those 
who subscribed to the publishing of ‘The 
Registers of Wendewerth’ received a very 
interesting paper, entitled ‘Descendants of 
Russian Czars in Wandsworth, being an 
article reprinted from the South-Western Star 
of 23 Nov., 1889. Quoting from the ‘Biographia 
Britannica’ and Craik’s ‘ Pursuit of Know- 
ledge’ (Bohn’s ed., p. 283), the writer of that 
article states that soon after 1598 Mikepher 
or Nicephorus Alphery and his two brothers, 
of the ancient royal family of Russia, were 
sent to England and placed with Mr. Joseph 
Bidell, a merchant, by whom they were sent 
to Oxtord University, where the two brothers 
died of small-pox. Nicephorus, the survivor, 
took orders, and was appointed in 1618 to the 
living of Wooley in Seadtienisedien He 
twice refused an invitation to return to Russia 
as a claimant to the throne, was deprived 
during the Commonwealth, but regained his 
living at the Restoration. At the age of eighty 
he resigned, and died shortly after at his eldest 
son’s house at Hammersmith. In his will, 
dated 15 April and proved P.C.C. 10 Nov., 
1668 (134 Hene), he names his son James, son 
Steven’s wife, and son Mickepher. At Wooley 
are recorded the baptisms of six of his chil- 
dren, viz. :—1619, 7 Oct., Mickepher; 1622, 
21 July, Joanna ; 1625, 6 Jan., Maria ; 1628, 
27 Dec., John ; 1630, a son ; 1635, a son ; also 
the marriage of a son (Mickepher) with Anna, 
daughter of Thomas Poulton, 27 Feb., 1639 ; 
the burial of Joanna, 23 Jan., 1640; and the 
baptism of Robert, son of Robert, 1 Aug. 
1641. In the Registry of the Vicar-Gene 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury is an allega- 
tion for a marriage licence :— 

_ “1666. June 1. Mickepher Alphre ,.of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-Fields, gent. wid", about 42, oa Mary Wood, 
of Chelsey, Midd., s , about 25, at own dispose, at 
St Michael’s, Cornhill.” 

5 were accordingly married there on 5 
une. 

At Wandsworth Steven Alfery was married 
to Anne Childe 12 Feb., 1656/7, and their 
children were :—Anna, baptized ult. Feb., 
1657/8; Francis, baptized 8 Jan., 1659/60, 


buried 13 Aug., 1660 ; Mitchafer, baptized 18 
Aug., 1661 ; Stephen, baptized 27 Dec., 1663, 
buried 4 April, 1665 ; Mary, baptized 20 Dec., 
1665, buried 29 July, 1667. 
1665/6. Jan. 14. Steven Alfrey, a smith, buried. 
Plague. 
— May 3. Thomas Barren and Anne Allfrey. 
nns. 
1675. May 2. Robt, s. of Rich* Alfery, buried. 
In Foster's ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ there is 
no mention of an Alphery. It would be inter- 
esting to see the proofs of this romantic story, 
which reminds one of that concerning the 
Palzologus family of 


Sunninghill. 


CoLuMBARIA: Dovecotss (9 §. ii. 348).— 
XYLOGRAPHER will find a considerable amount 
of information in a paper by Chancellor Fer- 
guson in the 7'ransactrons of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeo- 
logical Society, vol. ix. pp. 412-34. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


WansTEAD Hovse (9 §. ii. 489).—-Lysons 
mentions a very small print, published by 
Stent in 1649, of the cd manor house at 
Wanstead, where Leicester entertained Queen 
Elizabeth in May, 1578. It is stated in ‘The 
Beauties of England and Wales,’ 1813, that 
in the Duchess of Portland’s dressing-room at 
Welbeck there was a full-length portrait of 
a Elizabeth on horseback, by Lucas de 

eere, in the background a view of the old 
mansion at Wanstead. Another mansion— 
one of the most magnificent in England—was 
built near the site of the old one in 1715, and 
demolished in 1823. Of both it may be said 
“ Perierunt etiam ruine.” 

MatTILpA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


This once magnificent house was taken 
down and the materials sold by auction in 
1822. See Walford’s ‘Greater London,’ vol. ii., 
where an engraving (p. 475) and account of it 
are given. Its end came about through 
the extravagance of the Hon. Wm. Pole- 
Wellesley (nephew of the Duke of Welling- 
ton), afterwards Earl of Mornington, who 
became possessor of the property by his 
marriage. . T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


In May, 1578, the Earl of Leicester enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth for several days at 
Wanstead House, on her “ progress” through 
Essex and Suffolk to Norwich. The old 


house was pulled down, and a new one 
erected in 1715 which again was demolished 
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in 1822. The estate, after lying waste for 
many years, was purchased by the Cor- 

ration of London, and conveyed to the 

pping Forest Committee in trust for the 
public. The grounds have been since laid out 
as a park, which was publicly inaugurated 
in ~ 1882. For a detailed account of 
the tags and an illustration, see ‘Greater 
London,’ by Edward Walford. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Names: Saxon anp Norman (9** §. iii. 1).— 
Canon Taytor’s paper on this subject is both 
important and interesting. The history of 
the growth and decay of Christian names in 
this country has not, as yet, received the 
attention it deserves. I may remark that 
Sarah, or rather the Vulgate form Sara, was 
not unknown in pre-Reformation days. It 
occurs three times in Mr. J. H. Jeayes’s 
‘Catalogue of Charters at Berkeley Castle.’ 
We have Sara, wife of Gilbert fil Radulfi 
de Baggepath, circa 1250. In the reign of 
Henry III. Ralph Jowas granted to Sara de 
Blokessam half a virgate of land in Niuneton, 
that is South Newington, in Oxfordshire ; and 
in a deed dated 11 Richard Il. the names 
occur of a William Palmer, of Oxford, and 
Sara his wife (pp. 102, 120, 179). I know of 
but two instances of the name Sarai being 
used. A remote cousin of my own was bap- 
tized thus at Scotter in 1577. The following 
is the entry in the register: “Sarai Peacock, 
the daughter of Richard, the thirde of Marche.” 
A woman of Lincolnshire birth and of peasant 
family, who, if she be now alive, is about fifty 
years of age, bears, I am told, the Christian 
name Sarai. 

Agnes, it seems, has become an unpopular 
name. Here we have a prejudice against it, 
because it is believed that those who bear it 
will go mad. Whether this is a merely local 
belief, or whether it be a widely spread super- 
stition, I have no means of knowing ; if the 
latter, it accounts for the name being rejected ; 
but then how did the belief arise? It would 
seem to be of comparatively modern date. 

Mr. Jeayes’s ‘Catalogue’ contains a few 
other names of which it may be well to make 
a note: Albert (twice), Anketil (three times), 
Anselm, Canutus, Elias and Helias (many 
times), Harketil, Ignacius, Joseph, Moyses, 
Sabina, Walkelin. Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“Ranpan” (9 §. ii. 507).—It is worth 
noting that this was the name of a “boon 
companion” much earlier than the Madame 
de Randan in Monvel’s comedy. Randan 
appears more than once in Brantéme’s ‘Dames 


Galantes,’ and always in connexion with 
some adventure for which “spree” would be 
a mild term. Thus, in Discours IL, “J’ay 
ouy faire ce conte a feu M.de Randan, qu'une 
fois estants de bon compagnons 4 la Cour 
ensemble, comme M. de Nemours, M. le vidame 
de Chartres,” &c. It is comforting to think 
that De Bourdeille “heard” most of his 
scandal. It may have been untrue. 
GrorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Emile Souvestre, ‘Les Derniers Bretons,’ 
vol. i. part i. chap. iii. § 1, p. 69, has :— 

*J’étais entré au Chateau de la Roche, et j’avais 
cherché la place ou le seigneur de Rhé trouva le bon 
connétable du Guesclin dépecant un verrat et 
faisant portions pour les voisins.” 

At Chateauneuf, Pouilly-en-Auxois, Céte 
d’Or, I, as a child, in the early fifties, partook 
of such neighbourly “ portions,” consisting 
of grillades=lean broiling-pieces, cut, I think, 
from the chine; and of rich home-made 
black-puddings. Tuomas J, JEAKES. 


WorpswortHh AND Scorr (9 §. ii. 489).— 
“A hillock of moss, such as the poet of Gras- 
mere has described” (‘Heart of Midlothian,’ 
chap. xxx.). The allusion is apparently to 
the fourth verse of Wordsworth’s poem ‘ The 
Thorn,’ which runs thus :— 

And close beside this aged thorn 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 
A beauteous heap, a hill of moss, 
Just half a foot in height. 
All lovely colours there you see, 
All colours that were ever seen ; 
And mossy network too is there, 
As if by hand of lady fair 
The work had woven been ; 
And cups, the darlings of the eye, 
So deep is their vermilion dye. 
C. LawRENcE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


EXECUTION OF QUEEN ANNE Bo.eyn (9*" 8. 
ii. 468 ; iii. 17).—I have always understood, 
with Mr. PickrorD, that the sword of Mon- 
sieur of Calais decapitated Anne Boleyn. On 
the other hand, Ainsworth, in his ‘Tower of 
London,’ represents the executioner singing, 
while grinding his axe :— 

ueen Anne Boleyn laid her head on the block, 
Quietly waiting the fatal shock ; 
he axe, it severed it right in twain 

So quick and so true that she felt no pain. 

I quete from memory. Georce ANGUS. 
t. Andrews, N.B. 


“Kines !” (9 §. iii. 28.)—This word is 
used here in a protective sense, and absolves 
a boy from pains and penalties in a game 
until such time as he shouts “No kings!” It 
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is given by both Miss Baker and Sternberg} 4, Grafton Street, which had previously 
without any explanation as to its meaning. The Royal 


I always imagined that it indicated kings’ 

privileges, and that its use might have 

originated at the time of the great Civil War. 

Like C. C. B., I have never seen it explained, 

and shall look forward with interest to its 

elucidation. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


This has been mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 
S. v. 456. A king is not subject to the usual 
laws ; so the “kings” in chess and draughts. 
When aschoolboy cries “ Kings !” the rules of 
the game are temporarily suspended with 
respect to him. W. C. B. 

CaLLINGs oF Persons (9 §. ii- 
324)—In the parish registers of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne the following occupations occur :— 
Singing-man, 1578; sword slipper, 1579 ; 
waite, 1581 ; grate maker, 1582 ; the towne’s 
fooll, 1589; armorer, 1592; parchment maker, 
1595; swordbearer, 1596; sergeante at the 
mace, 1597; one of the Customers, 1606 ; 
a poore old beagell, 1607; gracewife, 1627; 
tobacco seller, 1633 ; pursuivant, 1634 ; ower- 
man, 1636; auncient, 1644; seller of hot 


waters, 1644; osteman, 1647; musitioner, 
1654; broad glass maker, 1656; water | 
sargint, 1664 ; translator, 1667; limner, 1670 ; | 
smoaker, 1671 ; boddies maker, 1683. 

Ricn. WELForp. 


TRETHOWAN (9 §. iii. 28).—Cornish and 
Welsh place-names which commence with 
“Tre,” a homestead, nine times out of ten 
join to that particle the name of a person, 
and not a common noun or an adjective. I 
do not think that “thowan” can be satis- 
factorily explained except as a personal name. 
“Trethowan ” is certainly Cornish, if genuine. 

Joun Hopson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


THe Captive Strac (9 S. iii. 49).—I ought 
to have remembered that ‘The Tame [not 
Captive] Stag’ is an adaptation of one of 
Gay’s fables, and appears in ‘The First Book 
of Poetry for the Use of Schools,’ by W. F. 
Mylius, a book famous in connexion with 
Charles and Mary Lamb. When I wrote, the 
origin had slipped from my memory. I apo- 
logize to the ied itor of ‘N. & Q.’ and its readers. 

Anprew W. TuER. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Royat Navau Crus (9 §. ii. 327, 411 ; iii. 
36).—Since writing to Mr. JULIAN MARSHALL 
on this subject I have looked up the where- 
abouts of the house formerly used by this 


club, and find that, as I thought, it was 


am ar to the Empire Club. 
Naval Club was started in 1886, and was 
closed in the early part of 1891. 

J. Murray AYNSLEY. 


Henry ALKEN S§. iii. 67).—In addition 
to the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ suggested by the 
Editor, E. D. C. might refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™8. 
xi. 516; xii. 155. »ssess the titles of five 
works on sporting subjects published between 
1824 and 1849, illustrated either by Henry 
Alken, sen., or his eldest son, who bore the 
same name. They are at the service of your 
correspondent should he require them. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Prp IN THE WEBE” (9% §. iii. 49).—There 
was an affection of the eye known as “the 
pin and the web,” for which see Halliwell, 
under ‘Pin.’ There is much about it in 


| Thomas de Gray’s ‘Compleat Horseman,’ 


1639, pp. 168-72. Ww. Cc. B 


Tue Sister Cuurcues (9% §. iii. 48).—A 
ship sailing from Newcastle to the coast of 
Norfolk would hardly get to Reculver. The 
most likely place is Witheonn, in Holder- 
ness, a little above Spurn, where wrecks are 
still, alas ! not unusual. The two churches of 
Withernsea and Owthorne were known as 
the “sister churches,” but by the encroach- 
ment of the sea the latter was swallowed up 
long ago (see Poulson’s ‘ Holderness.’) At 
several places on this coast the picture drawn 
by Swinburne in his poem on ‘Dunwich’ was 
literally true : corpse and coffin, 

Spurned and scourged of wind and sea like slaves, 


Shrink and sink into the waste of waves. 

Tombs, with bare white piteous bones protruded, 
Shroudless, down the loose collapsing banks, 

Crumble, from their constant place detruded, 
That the sea devours and gives not thanks. 

Graves where hope and prayer and sorrow brood: 
Gape and slide and perish, ranks on ranks. 


Rows on rows and line by line they crumble. 


Here, where Time brings pasture to the sea. 


W. C. B. 


The church at Reculvers forms the subject 
of more than one article in ‘N. & Q.’ See 
4 8. ii. ; 7S. iii, iv. 

EverARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS” (9 §. iii. 46). 
—This English form seems poor and weak, 
losing all the charm of its original. The 
expression and its application, however, seem 
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to have been fairly common in France before 
November, 1898, the date given by Mr. 
Hore. I have before me a_ book of very 
“sketchy ” essays, ‘Coups d’Epingle’ (Paris, 
1886), the airy, mocking character of which 
exactly answers to their title. When England 
is mentioned, the tone, always at concert 

itch, becomes needlessly “ screamy,” though 
ere and there—in ‘Chaste Albion,’ for in- 
stance ’"—the main is well put, and, it 
might be added, well deserved. 


GeEorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


THEATRE TICKETS AND Passes (9* S. ii. 
348, 416; iii. 58)—Eight representations of 
tickets of admission to the Hoyal Gardens of 
Vauxhall will be found in Robert Wilkinson’s 
‘Londina Illustrata,’ vol. i., 1819. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CARKEET AND ANDREWS Famiuies §. 
ii. 508 ; iii. 56).—In reference to the above 
note, which I had overlooked, Car is the Cor- 
nish caer, castle, and feet Cornish for cat. 
The Carlyons have a castle as part of their 
arms, and the Keets three cats. Neither the 
castle nor the cat, however, has any place in 
the arms gran to Carkike in 1530. 
Nathaniel Carkeet, of Truro, married Edith 
Andrew (not Andrews) on 25 August, 1760. I 
have several notes of the ancestors of this 
Nathaniel, which I shall be pleased to place 
at the disposal of the Rev. Dr. Gresrys if he 
will communicate with me. Rita Fox. 

64, Watling Street, E.C. 


Houses witHout StarrcaseEs §. i. 166, 
210, 356, 418 ; ii. 89).—I am told that in the 
new buildings at King’s College, Cambridge. 
some rooms that ought to have been serv 
by one staircase were, by an oversight 
sinnaed without any, until the neglectful 
architect pierced an outer wall and con- 
structed a covered ascent to supply the 
omission. The story looks to me ii e an 
invention to account for what is, in this 
country, an unusual excrescence on the 
exterior of a house. Sr. SwitHrn. 


A Sayine or Joun Bricut (9" S. iii. 49).— 
8 h delivered at Rochdale for the purpose 
of passing a resolution of thanks to the mer- 
chants of New York for their generous con- 
tributions to the relief of the suffering 
population of the cotton districts, 3 Feb., 
1863. The following is the passage :— 

“The other day......a member of the present 
Government—he is not a statesman, he is the son 
of a great statesman, and occupies the position of 


Secretary for Ireland—he dared to say to an English 


audience that he wished the Republic to be divided 
and that the South should become an independent 
State. If that island which—I suppose in punish. 
ment for some of its offences—has been committed 
to his care, if that island were to attempt to secede, 
not to set up a slave kingdom, but a kingdom more 
free than it has ever yet been, the Government of 
which he is a member would sack its cities and 
drench its soil with blood before they would allow 
such a kingdom to be established.” 

The allusion is to Sir Robert Peel, who was 
then Irish Secretary. 

Grorce T. Kenyon, 


Ortet = Hatt Roya (9 i. 288, 436),— 
In a review of Mr. T. F. Henderson’s ‘ Scotch 
Vernacular Literature,’ by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
in the Daily News of 4 January, I find the 
following passage, which appears to relate to 
this reference :— 

“Even very old Scots is easy to handle, as— 

Leavte to luff is gretumly 

in Barbour’s ‘ Bruce.’ ‘The reader will dually 
become reconciled by practice,’ as Mr. Henderson 
says, and will luff old Scottish literature gretumly, 
Alas! the reader is apt to shy away from it; he is not 
‘curyws in his style,’ as Wyntoun says of Huchown 
of the Awle Ryale, whatever the Awle Ryale may 
have been, a point in which uncertainty clouds the 
inquirer’s view. 

Who was Huchown of the Awle Ryale? 

Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Rounps or Runes (9 §. ii. 386, 430, 492, 
530; iii. 75).—I do not think my remarks 
have been misleading, or that they have 
misled any one but your correspondent 
who complains. I repeat that rung as com- 
pared with round is the older word.* English 
did not begin in A.p. 1600 ; neither is rwng in 
any sense a “corruption,” seeing that the 
cognate form occurs in Gothic. There were 
rounds to ladders before 1600, and the whole 
question turns upon the inquiry as to what 
they were called in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. To speak of the word 
ronges as being obsolete is obviously absurd. 
The spelling with on corresponds to the 
modern wn, as I have often explained. The 
use of on for un is common enough still, as 
in son, money, monk, monkey, honey, &c. ; 80 
that the M.E. rong, so far from being obso- 
lete, is admittedly in common use still by 
extremely vulgar persons, such as ell 
The notion that in Chaucer’s day English was 
“unformed” is new to me. At any rate, the 
spelling was phonetic and intelligible, which 
is more than can be said of the modern 
“formed ” language. 

The statement that I had “never considered 


* In fact round is merely borrowed ben French. 
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the point before beyond the etymology” is 
not, as a matter of fact, true. Perhaps | ma 
be allowed to say that I have studied Englis 
literature as well as the English language for 
forty years, and am quite as observant of 
literary usage as of spellings. Everything 
that is English is a perpetual delight to me. 
It is just such uncalled-for assertions that are 
superfluous and displeasing. 

Of course it is very difficult to collect 
results for the Middle-English period. We 
cannot then resort to the help of dictionaries 
and other such helps. I know of only two, 
viz. the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum’ (1440) 
and the ‘Catholicon Anglicum’ oe Both 
are so imperfect that the absence of the word 
from them might be expected. Nevertheless 
it occurs in the latter, ed. Herrtage, p. 311: 
“A ronge of a carte, epiridium, limo.” Also, 
“A ronge of a stee, of a tre, or ledder, sca- 
lare.” The editor adds the usual references 
to Langland and Chaucer. The author was 
evidently unaware that the use of ronge 
became a vulgarism as soon as it was applied 
to a ladder. 

In Wright’s ‘Volume of Vocabularies,’ 

. 168, we have the curious treatise by Walter 
Me Bibbesworth (misspelt Biblesworth) of the 
thirteenth century, wherein it is explained 
that the Anglo-French redele, a rail of a cart, 
is called ronge in English. 

I now beg leave to retire from the discussion 
It is athankless task to explain things to one 
who admits only modern authorities. But 
I am still curious to know what was the 
literary English name for the round of a 
ladder before the year 1600. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


To the long array of witnesses brought 
forward by J. S. M. T. at the last reference to 
prove that round, not rung, is the original 
term, may be added Elisha Coles, who, in his 
‘English - Latin Dictionary,’ ed. 1749, has 
“The round of a ladder, climacter,” and does 
not mention rwngs in connexion with a 
ladder, but with the floor of a ship, “tigna 
que fundum navis constituunt.” 

W. R. Tate. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


“So-Ho” (7% S. xii. 144, 198, 253, 296 ; 8 S. 
vi. 365, 455; vii. 195; viii. 136).—In these 
word-hunts Pror. SKEAT is, if not always in 
at the death, at any rate seldom far away ; 
and he seems very close to the capture here. 
When he hangs up the brush in his hall with 
his countless Tindred trophies, he might fix 
along with it a label still older than any yet 
cited. My friend Mr. Joseph Bain, whose 
Scottish calendars are without rival the 


noblest contribution of this century to our 
Northern history, has the following descrip- 
tion of a seal understood to belong to a period 
not later than 1307, “A hare in her form 
soHou soHou” (Bain’s ‘Calendar,’ vol. ii. 
p. 539). It is from the Chapter House collec- 
tion (A) 34, and is photo-mechanically repro- 
duced in the ‘ Calendar,’ plate iii., No. 18. 
Gro. NEILSoN. 
Glasgow. 


*BLackwoop’s Macazine’ §. iii. 81).— 
“Maga” was dear to me from my earliest 
years, when it was only five years old and my 
father’s favourite, so that I heard familiarly 
discussed among his friends laudation of its 
rollicking sprightliness, which found a crisis 
in the “Culdee ” (alias “ Chaldee”) MS. Those 
were bright times, when Auld Reekie was a 

wer in literature, thanks to Blackwood 
Pvith whose family my father was closely 
intimate). I used to meet Prof. Aytoun, 
Sheriff Gordon, and Ferrier of St. Andrews, 
as well as the great and genial “ Kit North,’ 
Prof. Wilson himself. “He looked like a 
lion with a hat on.” It was indeed a delight 
to hear Aytoun sing inimitably his own ‘Mas- 
sacre of ta MacPhairson’ (with sham bagpi 
accompaniment), rollicking, but always gentle- 
manly and courteous. Of his ‘Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers’ he remained entirely 
devoid of conceit, yet afterwards scarifying 
the small urchins of the “Spasmodic School” 
in his delectable travesty “ — ; or, the 
Student of Badajoz: a Spasmodic Tragedy, 
by T. Percy Jones” ; but the culmination of 
fun came from his supreme Blackwoodian 
tale, ‘How We got up the Glenmutchkin 
Railway,’ in 1845. Ebony “Maga” was to 
me always the best of magazines, and right 
glad am I to welcome my friend FRancis’s 
tribute—alike so genial and enthusiastic- 
ally appreciative—to its thousandth number. 

J. W. Essworra. 


“On THE CARPET” (9 §. i. 26, 95).—PRor. 
Henry ATTWELL’s tap is very hard on the 
carpet. The expression may well have 
entered the language through other channels 
than the French tapis, which, by-the-by, is 
still the name given in France to the cloth 
cover of a card-table, for instance. I heard 
it so used a few days ago in the Café Farnié 
at Bayonne. In that interesting book ‘A 
Dictionary, Spanish and English,’ by H. 5. 
Joseph Giral Delpino (London, 1763), you will 
read, “ Carpeta, sf, a leather, cloth, or silk 
cover for a table ; also a kind of blanket at the 
door of taverns in Spain.” To show that the 
word is still recognized in this sense as a table 
ornament by Acadewicians, it is enough to 
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oe this sentence, which occurs on 
‘ 
al 


carpet [= writing-pad] on which the lady 
used to write.” The Welter Scott of Spanish 
literature, whose novels are becoming more 
and more on the carpet, is here referring to 
events of the third decade of our century. 
PALAMEDES. 
*Ectectic Revirw’ (9 §. iii. 27).—Some 
of the writings of Isaac Taylor may be found 
in ‘Ancient Christianity,’ referring to the 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ published 1839. I do 
not know whether this will help Mr. H. 
TAYLOR. J.C. P. 


‘Tue Wore Duty or Man’ (5* S. viii. 389, 
515; 9 8. ii. 536 ; iii. 72)—I notice that in 
the Bodleian catalogue this book is ascribed 
to Richard Allestree (1619-81), but appa- 
rently on insufficient grounds. See ‘ a 
i. 325. Q. V. 

Mr. Srpney Lee’s ‘ Lire or SHAKESPEARE’ 
3S. iii. 42).—In connexion with Mr. E. B. 
Harris's remarks respecting the testerne, 
Shakespeare himself may be quoted in cor- 
roboration of the view that a testerne was 
equal in value to sixpence :— 

Sir Toby. Come on; there is sixpence for you; 
let ’s have asong. 

Sir Autres, Than *s a testril of me too. 

‘Twelfth Night,’ IT. iii. 32-4. 
Testril and testoon are variants of testerne. 
Epwarp J. W. Jounson. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Records of the Cust Family of Pinchbeck, Stamford, 
and Belton, in Lincolnshire, 1479-1700. Compiled 
by Lady Elizabeth Cust. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 

is a compiled, well-arranged, and 

beautiful book. We have examined far the 


greater part of the histories of English families 


. 304 of 

f{endizabal,’ by Don B. Pérez Galdés (Madrid, 
1898) : “ Pusole delante Lopresti el tintero de 
cobre con polvorera, y la negra carpeta sebosa 
donde la seiiora escribia”; that is to say, 
“Lopresti put the copper inkstand with 
sand-box before her, and the black greasy 


half, that the Custs who were settled at Pinchbeck 
in 1479 came of a Yorkshire race. This, which we 
regard as probable, has not hitherto been demop. 
strated, and will, we imagine, ever remain doubt. 
ful; it is given here as a surmise only, though in 
certain popular genealogical compilations it appears 
as an unquestioned fact. Though the pedigree only 
begins in 1479, there were persons bearing the name 
of Cust, or Coste, in various parts of Lincolnshire 
at an earlier date. As the name is a very uncommon 
one it is not rash to assume that some of these were 
cousins, near or remote, of the family settled at 
Pinchbeck. These Custs, who are represented by 
Earl Brownlow, were evidently substantial people, 
farming their own land, or some of it, and marrying 
well in their own rank of life. In their Wills 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they 
describe themselves as yeomen ; they were, however, 
rising in the world, and in the seventeenth century 
we find them among the armorial families. Their 
arms do not appear, however, among those of the 
Lincolnshire gentry figured by James Yorke in 
*The Union of Honour,’ which was published in 

Like some other old races which we could 
mention, the Custs have two different coats of arms; 
and as is usually the case when this occurs, the 
older one is by far the more interesting, though we 
believe it is now disused. 

As the Custs took the popular side in the war 
between Charles I. and his Parliament, they did 
not suffer from fines or confiscations, as was the fate 
of those who threw in their lot with the king. The 
period of the Restoration must have been a nervous 
time for those who had served in any capacity the 
Parliament or the Lord Protector, but the head 
of the Cust family does not seem to have suffered 
anything beyond temporary irritation. Knighthood 
— a baronetcy followed, to be succeeded as time 
went on by higher honours, which we may ho 
Lady Elizabeth Cust will expound to us whens 
deals with the lives of the more recent members of 
the house. 

Much of the pleasure and no small part of the 
rofit to be derived from family history depend on 
ucidity of arrangement. Here the authoress has 
not mixed up original documents with the text, as 
many of her misguided predecessors have done. Each 
chapter forms a complete picture in itself, followed 
by an appendix giving (nearly always in full) the 
documentary ovidenes on which it is based. Some 
of these, the wills especially, are of wide interest 
and will appeal to many persons who care little for 
genealogy. In these wills of the sixteenth centu 
| we find the names of five mares. They were call 
Bloume, Mop, Dund, — and 
Cade. The last had probably been brought up by 
hand. Blossom is in Lincolnshire at the present 
time a name for a cart-mare; Bloume 
| was probably its Tudor equivalent. Cherrie was 


which have been printed during the last quarter of | at the same time the name of a red cow. There 


a century, and can honestly say that no one of them 
surpasses the volume before us in width of research 
and general literary merit. 


in that tendency to ex ration which is the be- | 


setting sin of so many of those who discourse on the | diary of Sir Pury Cust during 


history of the families with which they are con- 
nected. Here facts for which proof can be given 
such as would be accepted in the law courts are 
told as certainties, poe which are in them- 
selves probable, though still doubtful, are given as 
such. For instance, there is a tradition, which 
extends backwards more than two centuries and a 


are also two or three bequests of swan-marks, which 
show that they were not regarded as ar ag 


It is entirely wanting | strictly hereditary character. Lady Elizabeth 


also given some highly interesting extracts from the 
is travels on the 
Continent in the reign of Charles II. It seems that 
this journal is too long to be reproduced here in its 
entirety. Surely the whole might be issued in 
another form. It would have great interest for 


students alike at home and over-sea. It is pleasant 
to know that, notwithstanding the changes and 
chances of hard upon five hundred years, Lord 
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till possesses the lands at Pinchbeck 
eee il by his yeoman forefathers. 


rticle on ‘Slavery in Modern Scotland’ in 

Review for January will come as 
revelation to many persons. That slavery — 
in Scotland until about a century ago is, we 1 
not say, @ familiar fact to legal antiquaries and to 
those who have made the condition of the working 
classes of our island a special object of study; but 
though it has been mentioned over and over again 
in works easy of access, it has made little impres- 
sion on the popular mind, and we believe that the 
strange and revolting facts which this article dis- 
closes will come as a revelation to many. _How 
slavery could have continued to exist so long in the 
sister kingdom has been a puzzle to almost_every 
one who has speculated on the subject. It has 
commonly been —— as a late survival from 
the Middle Ages ; but this is certainly not the case, 
for there were no slaves, properly so called, in 
Scotland after very early times, and to Scotland 
belongs the credit (and a great honour it is) ¢ 
having got rid of bond-services at an earlier perioc 
than the other countries of Europe. Though a 
solitary vestige or two may be found at a later date, 
unfree labour had become virtually extinct in the 
fourteenth century. We do not hear of much 
poverty existing in Scotland previous to the 
litical changes of the sixteenth century. In 
earlier times the population was small and thinly 
scattered, and the people lived rudely, but, except 
in times of famine, rarely, if ever, fell into abject 
jverty. The fall of the monasteries with the trans- 
pence of their large estates, whatever good may 
have resulted from it in other respects, was a great 
immediate evil for the poor. The monks did not 
understand political gna, and many of the 
doles they gave would now be condemned by all 
thoughtful humanitarians. But they kept the 
ple quiet ; perhaps we should not be going too 
for if we said they rendered their lives in a great 
d happy. When, however, the religious houses 
fell and their charities suddenly came to an end, a 
change was effected with which the landowners 
and the official class did not know how to cope. 
The country was overrun by wandering beggars, 
sturdy men and women, often accompanied by 
young children, who must have been a terror to 
quiet folk who did not live in a fortified house or 
under the shadow of the walls of a castle. Scottish 
slavery was an endeavour to meet this evil by 
drastic legislation. Nothing can be said in defence 
of the means adopted, but we must not think too 
hardly of the legislators. They were at their wits 
end, and no means occurred to them of pro- 
tecting the community except the one they adopted. 
It must be remembered that the repugnance to 
slavery is a plant of very modern growth. A Low- 
land laird or a Highland chieftain of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century ought not to be severely 
blamed because he did not feel the same sympathy 
for the working man as is now professed by mem- 
bers of Parliament. That, as the writer says, 
“the serfdom of the Scotch colliers was really the 
creation of the social legislation of the period 
immediately succeeding the Reformation” does not 
admit of doubt, but the evil grew. When the poison 
d once entered the —_—, of the body politic, 
ws progressively more and more severe were 
ao entil late a the seventeenth century. The 
paper on “Stonewall” Jackson is a review of Col. 


Henderson’s new book relating to the great Con- 
federate soldier. It is a very picturesque account 
of one we must admire for his virtues and military 
genius, whatever we may hold to have been the 
rights or the wrongs of the cause for which he 
fought. The paper on ‘Plunket and Catholic 
Emancipation’ is on the borderland of those sub- 
jects with which ‘N. & Q.’ abstains from dealing. 
t is a subject on which it is not easy to be bri ht, 
but we think the writer might have put more life 


into his y . The — on the writings of 
Wagner and on Burne-Jones as an artist are 
excellent. 


‘New Licut on MARLoweE Kyp’ is the sub- 
ject of a puper by Mr. Frederick S. Boas which is 
likely to arrest much attention in the Fortnightly. 
It is concerned with the charge of atheism freely 
brought against Marlowe by certain of his contem- 
poraries. The initial discovery on which the whole 
rests is that of Mr. Gordon Goodwin concern- 
ing Kyd’s parentage, which saw the light in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 8. v. 305. The documents the dis- 
covery of which are announced are in Harl. MS. 
6848, and consist of papers seized when Kyd in 
1593 was arrested, ascribed to Marlowe, and giving 
the views then regarded as atheistical, but now 
likely to be simply classed as Unitarian. We 
cannot dwell upon the nature of the affirmations 
made. To all interested in the Dead Shepherd,” 
who was one of the first, if not the first, to tune the 
language to perfect lyrical utterance, the paper 
must necessarily commend itself. The first part of 
‘ France since 1814,’ by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 
is a thoughtful and philosophical paper, which may 
do something to simplify to English minds modern 
French history. Mr. Richard Davey has discovered 
in M. Albert du Bois ‘A New Novelist.’ M. du 
Bois seems to owe to Flaubert a portion of his 
inspiration. He is, we are told, an attaché to the 
Belgian Legation in London. His work is welcome, 
if only as a change from the pictures of moral 
disease and leprosy which have been set before us 
of late. Major Arthur Griffiths reviews Butler’s 
‘Life of Sir G. Pomeroy -Colley.’.—Mr. Walter 
Frewen Lord, in the Nineteenth Century, attempts 
an apology for—or shall we say a vindication of? 
—‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels.” He is eloquent in 
their defence, though we doubt whether his advo- 
— will bring them again into favour. In our 
early youth we read them all, and were disposed to 
rank * Henrietta Temple’ as what would then have 
been called a “ripping” love story. We should 
hesitate before attempting a reperusal. Mr. 
Lord holds, however, that ‘ Tancred’ “ should take 
rank immediately after ‘Esmond,’ if not side by 
side with that masterpiece.” That Disraeli’s novels 
have wonderful spirit, vivacity, and cleverness 
must be conceded. That they are likely to interest 
the coming generation, or that which has already 
arrived, we doubt. The Hon. Emily Lawless gives 
a very bright account of ‘Florentine Gardens in 
March.’ One curious innovation in this amuses us. 
She speaks of the familiar single scarlet anemone in 
the masculine, and calls it a “fellow.” We had 
always held that flowers were all feminine. Shak- 
speare, at least, eee of marigolds and pale prim- 
roses as, by implication, brides of the sun. Mr. 
J. P. Wallis has some rather saddening reflections 
on ‘ Liberty of the Press in France.’ Sir. C. D. E. 
Fortnum writes on ‘The Maiolica of Faenza.’ Mr. 
A.S. Hurd pleads earnestly for ‘An All-British Cable 
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System.’—Scribner’s remains national and patriotic. 
An account by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt of ‘ The 
Rough Riders’ takes them to Cuba. It constitutes 
sufficiently stimulating reading, and is freely illus- 
trated. ‘Four National Conventions’ is by Senator 
George F. Hoar, whose portrait appears as a frontis- 
piece to the number. The conventions in question 
to which Mr. Hoar went as ey were held in 
1876, 1880, 1884, and 1888, and were for the nomina- 
tion of the President and Vice-President of the 
United States. Englishmen can with difficulty 
interest themselves in the questions of purely 
domestic policy which are raised, but the portraits 
of vigorous and assertive personalities have an 
attraction of their own. Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
* Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson’ are continued. 
The letters are, of necessity, interesting. We own, 
however, to some feeling of disa ypointment in them. 
The fiction is as a rule excellent.—In a capital 
number of the Pall Mail the most interesting con- 
tents are continuations. ‘Suppressed Plates’ deals, 
in the present instalment, with Dickens, and repro- 
duces the much discussed Buss etchings. The sup- 
portrait of Dickens is a far from 
ikeness; the comic pictures are as a rule & > 
The originals, formerly in the possession of Miss 
Buss, of the North London Collegiate School, were 
sold after her death, and are, it is said, undiscover- 
able. There should surely be little difficulty in 
finding them. Part IV. of ‘The Ship: her Story’ 
is equal in value to preceding portions, and is finely 
illustrated. Mr. E. T. Murray Smith continues his 
*Naval Heroes in Westminster Abbey,’ and Sir 
Hugh Gough his ‘Old Memories.’ A charming 
frontispiece of a ‘River Scene, Hildesheim,’ is a 
capital etching. ‘The Pipes of Pan’ is beautifully 
illustrated. ‘From a Cornish Window’ is always 
readable and good.—A description in the Cornhill 
of ‘ Little Holland House’ is written obviously by 
one who had the run of that pleasant mansion, and 
gives some most interesting details concerning its 
inmates. ‘A West-Country Wit,’ by Sir Robert 
Edgcumbe, supplies some stories which are both 
ood and new. The same may be said of ‘The 
Tomcese of School Inspection,’ and, to some 
extent, of ‘Sentiment and Feelin’,’ though in the 
last named a well-known chestnut is brought 
forth, and assigned a new parentage. In a more 
serious vein is ‘Western Precursors of Dante,’ 
a noticeable study of medieval views held by 
Irish Christian dreamers. Mrs. Archibald Little 
describes ‘A Summer Trip to Chinese Thibet.’ 
The latest instalment of the ‘ Etchingham Letters’ 
is specially happy. — 7emple Bar gives a very 
interesting account of Désirée Clary, a young lady 
of Marseilles, whose curious destiny it was to be 
betrothed to Napoleon, and married to the King of 
Sweden. ‘A Study in the Past’ deals with Gold- 
smith, Miss Burney, and Miss Austen. ‘A Chap- 
ter from “‘ Kenilworth”’ depicts the splendid and 
shameful career of Leicester. ‘Happy Hits in 
Oratory’ is amusing. A good account is given of 
Cologne, which is called “‘ the Rome of the Rhine.” 
—In the new Century Mr. C. Walters writes on the 
‘Mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.’ Mr. Percy 
Fit erald supplies No. 1 of ‘ Pickwickian Studies,’ 
and Mr. Schiitz Wilson writes on ‘ Zola’s ‘“‘ Nana.”’ 
—Mr. C. Trollope contributes to the Gentleman’s a 
very pleasing paper ‘Of Birds’ Songs.’ Under the 
title ‘ The First Printed Book and its Printer’ Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald writes on the Mazarin Bible and 
John Gutenberg. ‘ A Soldier Historian’ is Josephus. 


‘British Fire-Festivals’ is a r which to m 

of our readers will have keen Interest. The 
feature of the English Illustrated continues to be 
the coloured designs, which are marvels in their 
way. The contents are largely fiction. ‘ How They 
Survive’ shows the methods adopted by Nature to 
protect animals from their foes. *A Famous Fratri- 
cide,’ by Major Martin A. 8. Hume, tells very 
dramatically the story of the once famous Goodeve 
murder. ‘From the Cape to Cairo’ is excellent in 
letterpress and illustrations.—In Longman’s Mr, 
Lang is, as usual, amusing and edifying. ‘A Farmer's 
Year, iM Mr. H. Rider Haggard, is continued, ag 
is Mr. Tallentyre’s ‘Great Totter-Writera,’ Miss 
Humphreys gives a good account of Sir Thomas 
Bodley. 

Tue Ricut Hon. D. H. Mappers, M.A., LL.D., 
has issued in a separate form a few copies of his 
paper on The Early Life and Work of Shakspeare 
read before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
At a time prodigal of sincere, earnest, and com- 
petent work concerning Shakspeare little has been 
ae more worthy of attention than this 
brochure. 


In addition to the quarto form, the Hairl 
Paper Pad of the Press is now in 
octavo, The new form does not disturb our fidelity 
to the old, which we have employed with complete 
satisfaction since its first introduction. One dis- 
tinct advantage the new pad possesses. When 
making entries away from home—say at the British 
Museum or the Record Office—one finds the octavo 
pad just the en | to slip into the topcoat pocket—a 
purpose for which the quarto pad is too large. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


Te must call special attention to the followi 

notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
licationy but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to heat the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Nemo (“ Sources of Quotation ”).— 

: Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse. 

This has been asked twice before without eliciting 
any reply. 
-. Though lost to sight to memory dear. 

e author of this was Geor Linley. See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. x. 106, 134, 417. 

Jane Porter Sueprarp (‘Shepherd Family ”).— 
We have no means of reproducing the coat of arms. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


—- 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7Zimes, 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse......Tbere are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. Janes's Gazette. 

“ All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”—Scotsman. 

“ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake's Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt bas done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full alsoof patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.”—Spectator, 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“Itis a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the m, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." —Spectater, 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it..... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” — Sketch. 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholeon writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and bumour upon such be ay as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman, 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His h is spont (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint it, or some sh d reflection.” 

Pali Mali Gazette. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and bis sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

“ Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street W, 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES WICIKCULATION. 
POSTAGE FREE to any part ot the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


6| Maomilian'’s... ote on eos TG 
0 | National Review wwe ees ose 
6 | Nineteenth Century .. bee ove 
0 | Pall Mall eco bee one 86 
wo @ Revue des Deux Mondes one ove 086 
Koglish lilustrated ... evs acs eve O| Seribner’s eve ons 
Fortnightly Review ... ove ove 16 0 | Temple Bar eve eve ese 
Gentleman's... ove ooo evo 7 6 | Westminster ... eve 160 
Marper’s... « 9 0 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
Edinburgh... o 7 6] Quarterly 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living oii near ‘the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


As most of the above Magazines begin a New Volume with the January Number, the present is a 
favourable opportunity for New Subscriptions to commence, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & SB O 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


CBNTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 29, 26,0 $6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6... ose ose eve ose we 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 ose eve oss eee eve ove eve ese 
2 vols. for 1892 ose vee BO 
UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Edited by Haney "Vols. Sand 7 (new) each 12 6 
Vol. 1889. Edited by Dr. Contains ‘ Life's Long Battie Won,’ by 

arre’ 


—— Vol. for 1890. Bdited by Dr. Wave. Contains * Maitiand of Laurieston,’ by Annie 5. 
Swan, and * Rex Raynor, Artist,’ by Silas K. Hocking ... 
CHAMBERS'S SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 1892... 
ol. for 1593 ... 
Vol. for 1894 ... 
Vol. for 1895 ... 
Vol. for 1896 ... 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. 
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